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[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE A] 


HIDA: 


This is an interview with Mitsuko Hironaka, a Nisei’ woman, age 90 at 
her apartment in Valley Village in Santa Clara, California, on Sunday, 
March 26 [2000]. I am Susan Hida, grand niece of Mitsuko. Support is 
being received from the California Civil Liberties Public Education 
Program and the Florin JACL [Japanese American Citizens League]’ -- 
for which we are grateful. 

Mitsu, thank you for being a part of our Oral History Project and 
helping future generations know what life was like before computers and 
cellular phones and video games and all, especially during World War 
II. So let's go back to the beginning. Before, we were talking about 
your parents. Can you tell me about your parents, how they came from 


Japan, if you know anything, or what you remember of them talking 


about Japan? 


' Nisei: Second generation, a native U. S. or Canadian citizen born of immigrant Japanese parents and 
educated in America. 

* Japanese American Citizens League: Membership driven national civil rights organization of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry. 
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That's difficult for me to say because when my mother died, I was only 


eight years old. And my father was not a very talkative man. Unless he 
was asked, we heard nothing much of his experiences before coming to 
the United States. I don't know what motivated him to make the change, 
but I do know he arrived in the United States in late 1800s. 

I see. And married--do you know what year they got married? 

Probably about 1900. 

About the change of the century, OK. And then your sisters were born, 
of course. 

I have three sisters. 

Go ahead. 

My oldest sister--the oldest sister was Shu Hironaka. She never married 
and she was born on July 19, 1901. My sister Hide, who came next two 
years later, was born in Gilroy, California, and was born in 1903. 

And then Shizu? 

Was born in 1905. 

In Gilroy. 

No. She was born in Palo Alto, formerly Mayfield. 

OK. And then you? 

I was born in Mayfield on January 19, 1910. 


Tell us about Mayfield--this town that you were born in. 
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Well, it was about two blocks in all on the El Camino Real. And it had 

one bank, one grocery store, one meat--butcher shop, and post office, 

and one store that sold candies and I guess it was drugs and also had a 

book-lending library, of which I made much use. 

Good. 

And at that time with a penny you could buy candy, but now it's quite 

different. 

I see. Was El Camino Real--was that a dirt street or was that. . . 

I don't.... I guess it was a dirt street at that time. It could have been. . 
I don't think it was paved at that time. 

Did they have a trolley or busses? 

No, they didn't. We walked everywhere we went, except there was a 

trolley which came from San Francisco all the way to San Jose. And, of 

course, the train ran also. I don't recall whether that was true in my early 

years. But before I left, we had a train service and trolley--the trolley 

line. 

And where was your house in relation to the main street here? 

Well, it was at that time called Palo Alto Avenue. Or was it? California 


Avenue, I guess. And we lived near the foothills of Stanford. 


And what did your father do? 
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Well, in the early years he recruited men to work in the Stanford 
University cleaning buildings and that sort of thing. But then the union 
came in some years later, so my father had.... I guess in his early 
years in Gilroy he farmed a bit, but was not a very successful farmer, 
and he moved to Palo Alto and worked for Stanford University, and then 
when the union came in he became a cook. And I think that was the last 
thing he did. 

He wasn't able to join the union asa... 

No. I guess not. I don't know why. 

... Japanese American? 

But there were only two Japanese that were kept after the union came in. 
He did work in the buildings for a short while, but then I guess the union 
decided not to have him anymore or something, so he went in and 
cooked. Fora family, I.... Yes, I guess it was a family. 

Did he cook at home? For you? 

Oh, yes. He used to make bread and various things like that. I mean he- 
-[ remember his sugar cookies and his potato bread. 

Potato bread! 

Which we enjoyed very much. 


Did you guys eat dinner together with the four of you around the table 


and him, or how was it back then? 
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Yes, except when he was working. My mother died, of course--early-- 
1918-- just before my ninth birthday. She --we used to eat altogether-- 
the three--the four of us, I guess. I mean mostly it was four of us while 
he was cooking. I don't know--that transition I can't remember how that 
happened. What happened after . . . 

Shu started doing the cooking though, right--the oldest sister? 

No. 

No? 

She never used to. I don't remember her as cooking much. 

After your mother passed away, if your father was working, then you 
guys had to cook for yourselves, though; right? 

Yes, mostly, except Sundays we always had roast lamb. 


Ooh, that was a delicacy--was it-- roast lamb? 


No, I don't think so. We got so tired of it, I used to think when I grow 


older and then cook for myself, I'll never have roast lamb. 
[LAUGHTER] 

I see. OK. But your father didn't have to work in the evening. 

I don't remember. ... He must have been working. 

I know I used to. ... I didn't like meat, so I used to place it on my 
sister's plate. 


Did you have any punishments back then--family punishments? 
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Well, I was--yaito’. You know what yaito is? 

No. 

It was some kind of thing that they burned into you. 

Oh, Oh! 

It wasn't anything harmful, but I don't think you better say that. They'll 
think that's cruel punishment. I really didn't get much punishment. 

You guys were probably pretty well behaved. 

I don't know if we were good or not, but we just didn't get punished. 
What about chores and responsibilities? Did you have to make your bed 
OF fice 

I don't remember doing it. 

I remember you once talking about laundry? 

Oh, yes. Well, after everybody--my oldest sisters all were involved in 
either working or going to school. Shizu was in University of California 
one year-- that one year--and my other two sisters were working, and 
there was nobody left at home but me to wash and clean house. So 
every Saturday I cleaned the house and did the laundry and went 
shopping on my bicycle. 

And carried everything home in a basket, I guess. 

es: 


I see. That was a lot --that's a lot of laundry todo... 


> Yaito: Burn as a form of punishment. 
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I was only what--twelve or thirteen at the time. 

Yes, and it wasn't automatic, of course. 

No. I had to boil the wash--laundry on the stove and I would take them 
out one by one and then I used to ladle the water out, because I couldn't 
carry it, into small buckets, and then we did have a, you know those-- 
what do you call those things? 

Sink? 

I used the sink for washing. And on some of it, I scrubbed again after I 
boiled them. And then I hung up all the wash. 

So you scrubbed them with a brush or with a washboard or. . . 
Washboard--old fashion washboard. I'm sure they were dripping wet 
when I hung them up. 

And you hung them up to dry? I see. OK. Can you remember any other 
hardships though when you were a kid? You had food. 

That's about the only hardship I remember. 

The laundry. 

Laundry and the cleaning of the house. 

I see. Going back to your mother, though, do you remember--can you 


describe the time when she passed away? I've heard that everybody was 


sick. 
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Oh, yes, she had the flu. The first one--I was the first one that brought 
the flu home. And then I got better. It was a light case. I got better and 
Shizu got sick. She insisted on going to school, so mother made her 
wear, | guess, longjohns in those days, and she went anyway. Well, her 
fever went up to about 105° or '6°, so my mother nursed her, I 
remember. And mother said she was the strong one. And then on New 
Year's night--I mean New Year's Eve, she went to the Japanese store and 
bought all these goodies for New Year's, and then the next day she 
became ill, and then five days later she died. 

So then at that time Shizu was still sick? 

No, Shizu had recovered by then. And then Hide and Shu became sick. 
I see. So as far as any sort of memorial service, you guys could go but 
they couldn't? 

No, they couldn't go to the service. My father went and I did and Shizu 
went, I think. There was a picture of the funeral, but I don't know where 
it is or who has it or if we have it at all. 

Yes, we can look for it. Was that a Christian service or a Buddhist 
service? 


Buddhist service. 
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Buddhist service. More about growing up. Were you a member of 
Scouts or sports groups, or YMCA, YWCA,’ or any groups? 

Well, when I was... . Oh, you know, we moved to San Francisco in 
my sophomore year. 

In high school. 

High school and I did join the Scouts, but it was Girls Scouts. I don't 
know how long I belonged to that. And then I joined the YWCA, but it 
was the, you know, the junior group, and that's about all. 

Did you take music lessons? 

Oh, I took piano lessons off and on. 

In grade school? 

High school. 

OK. I think we forgot to say the name of your grade school. We should 
say that. 

Mayfield Grammar School. 

That was through eighth grade? 

Yes, from first grade to the eighth grade. I graduated there in 1913, I 
think. 

OR. And. 2: 

No, it couldn't have been 1913; I would have been only three years old. 


'23, maybe? 


*YMCA/YWCA: Young Men's Christian Association/Young Women's Christian Association 
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OK. And were there many other Japanese Americans around or not? 
There was another Japanese woman--a girl that was in my class and one 
Japanese boy. 

I see. So were you kind of outcast or did everybody mix okay? 


I didn't notice anything particular when I was small, but some boys used 


to run after me and call me "Skippy"--"Scabby"--or something. 


Was that related to being Japanese American or was that. . . 

I don't know. 

So your little-girl-play friends were Caucasians? 

I didn't really play much with them. There were a few people that I 
played with, but I can't remember their names too well--Anna Delta-- 
Delcome--I can't remember if that was the correct name or not. I think 
her name was Anna. And Virginia was the one that--whose parents 
lived beyond--near me somewhere, and I used to go play with her once 
in a while, and I played with .... Oh, there was the banker's children 
[who] used to invite me over once in a while to [play]. The boy was in 
my first grade class, and the older sister, so I used to go over there once 
in a while when they invited me. One time I got hit in a swing right in 
the back of my head. They had a car--an electric car and I got a chance 


to ride in that. They brought me home. 
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That's exciting. 

So, I think, my friends exactly were--mostly were Caucasians. Leave it 
at that, except the Japanese girl. Her name was Helen Honda. 

So I take it there wasn't a Japanese language school there. 

No. 

No. 

If we went to Japanese language school, we would have had to go to 
Palo Alto. 


I see. So did you get any dose of culture like Ikebana or odori?? 


Oh, no, I didn't. 

None of that, OK. All right, so anything else about grade school? 

Oh, we had to make all of our clothes in science--domestic science. We 
had to make our slip and our dress. 

That would have been like sixth grade or seventh? 

No, it would be eighth grade. 

OK. So what's the next school you went to? 

I went to Palo Alto Union High School. 

For two years, but then you moved to San Francisco? 

Yes. I went to a girls' high school. 


In San Francisco? 


I graduated from there. 
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I see. So you kind of had to change friends. 


Yes, from mostly hakujin® to Japanese. 


In San Francisco? 

Yes, 

Oh, I see. OK. Were there any clubs in the high school? Did you do 
anything extracurricular? 

I didn't do anything. 

Did they have dances? 

I don't know. I didn't go. [LAUGHTER] 

Didn't go out with guys back then in high school? 

I didn't know any, and I never did go out. 

OK. Asa high school kid, sometimes you have things that you can only 
talk to your mother about, but in your case your mother was already 
gone, so did you talk to your father or your sisters or ... 

It would probably be my sisters if I was discussing anything at all. 

In the San Francisco high school then, did you notice any racial 
prejudice or... 

I don't remember any. It probably was there but I didn't myself suffer 
anything. 


I see. And the teachers were probably all Caucasians? 


> Ikebana: Flower arrangement; odori, dance 
° Hakujin: Caucasian 
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16s. 
Do you remember the name of the high--you said the--is that what it was 
called, the "San Francisco Girls' High School"? 
No, "Girls High School." 

In San Francisco, I see. OK, good. You graduated from high school and 
then what did you do after that? 

I went to Munson's School for private secretaries. 
For a year? 

Uh-huh. 

And that was in San Francisco? 

Uh-huh. That's no longer in existence. 


And then what did you do after that? 


I worked for the Nippon Dry Goods. Then I went to Kyoshi Sha, 


insurance broker. And then the war broke out. So I must have worked 
in insurance for quite a while. 

That was a Japanese company, right? 

Yes. 

And so they were being interned as well. 

Yes, in fact the office was closed. 

During this time did you start getting worried or anxious or scared or 


anything or... 
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No. I never even dreamt that there would be a war. I was so naive. 

This friend that I went to San Mateo with--we were walking the dog. I 
was. ... Oh, you know, after I.... Where I was living in San Francisco 
after Shizu got married and Hide got married, and Shu went to Japan. I 


was by myself, so I was staying upstairs--I had rented a bedroom 


upstairs on 32" Avenue and on Clement. And at that time this friend of 


mine also had a room there. And we used to walk this dog down near 
the beach up Lincoln Avenue, and at that time that street was open. | 
mean right next to the water. And we were coming back from the walk 
when we heard--passed some tennis courts and we heard the fellows 
say--oh, they were discussing something--there had been a sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor and that the Japanese had declared war. The U. S. had 
declared war on Japan, and we couldn't believe it because they were 
always making snide remarks. 

These guys? 

These guys--well, I mean, all the time you passed before, they would 
make snide remarks. 

So they were Caucasians? 

Yes. And we went home and discovered it was true, and so we were 
kind of scared then. We really were. Because we didn't know what 


would happen to us. 
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December. That was the day the war was declared so it would be 
December 7. So we had to darken our place real early that night, 
because we didn’t know what would happen to us, you know, because 
we were all Japanese in that house. Then I went to work for a couple of 
hours. On the street car, we were a little apprehensive but we got down 


to--I got down to the office and, of course, the boss had been taken in as 


an enemy alien, I guess. So I was there by myself, and the FBI’ man 


came in and interviewed me. And then they closed the office so that 
was it. So I came back and didn't do anything for a while. And then this 
friend, Kazu, her sister--oldest sister with whom she was living--her 
parents had died earlier, and so she was living in San Mateo house- 
sitting since her sister and brother-in-law were both working for the 
Consulate and were taken in too. So we stayed in the San Mateo house 
by ourselves, and we were tearing up papers to keep the fire going--cold 
and Christmas Day we finally decided to go to San Francisco to go to a 
movie, and the train wouldn't take us, but we got on the trolley, and we 
went to San Francisco and saw a movie. And coming back to San 
Mateo we had to take the trolley again--it was Christmas Eve, and we 
were sitting by the fire place feeding the fire with debris because Kazu 


knew that she had to pack all her stuff. [The three of them were going 


back to Japan.] They sent huge boxes for Kazu to put their things in, 


and I mean the sister's and brother's things. And we sat there crying-- 


sort of you know, weepy, and then we had a visitor--one of the other 
Japanese. I guess they were interned too. But they came to see if we 
were all right, and we were okay except that we were all sad. And the 
next door were Italian people, and they brought over--on Christmas Day, 
they brought over a large plate of freshly-made raviolis. It was really-- 
you know, it was like really getting a Christmas present. And then we 
had to pack everything. We threw everything in the boxes, so that they 
could move it--clean it out. I don't know what happened to the house, 
because finally Kazu decided to go with them [to Japan]. So that meant 
that everything had to be packed and put away in those boxes while she 
got herself together. And then when Kazu left, I went home to my room 
in San Francisco and packed up my own stuff. 

[END TAPE 1, SIDE A] 

[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE B] 

HIDA: We were talking about your friend. Kazu had packed up and gone with 
her family to Japan, right? And then you went back to San Francisco 
where you had your room and packed them and shipped them ahead to 


Sacramento, and then you got on the ferry? 


’ FBI: Federal Bureau of Investigation 
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No, I got on the bus, to live with my older sister Hide and her family in 


Sacramento. 

Why don't we go back a little bit. Do you remember when Shu left-- 
saying goodbye to her or anything? 

Let me see. That was before the war-- a few years before the war. Shu 
was--I don't remember the exact date that they left. This is much--it was 
quite a bit before the war started. She had--was engaged to marry one of 
the men that was working in the same bank that she was, and he left first 
and then my father and she went later. I guess it was a couple of months 
later. And then she had-- I guess she did go to his--where his family 
was, but somehow, I guess, they were prejudiced against her, so I think 
it broke up before she got married, so she went to Tokyo to be with 
some--my mother's cousins, I think they were. She stayed there and 
then she got a job with an English person--as a secretary, I guess, with a 
man. I don't remember his name. She worked for him until the war 
broke out, I guess. Or was it after the war broke out? I'm not quite sure 
about the date. 

Still in Tokyo? 

In Tokyo. 

OK. 


So there she met up with the Inui's and went to China. 
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These were people you knew before or not? 

Yes; betore. 

From? 

From Stanford in Palo Alto, actually. Mrs. Inui was a graduate from 
Stanford. Well, they knew our family, so I don't know how that 
connection works. Anyway, she connected with them and worked for 
them for a while. And then she--after--I don't know--she didn't--I don't 
know whether they went back to Japan or what happened to them at that 
point. But she started working for a Japanese firm in Hankow. Then 
when the war was over, they were all returned to Japan with whatever 
they could carry. Then she started working for a family --I mean the 
family from North Carolina or South Carolina, I don't know--probably a 
Caucasian family. 

Did they stay in the Tokyo area or more of Yamaguchi area? 

I think it was in the Tokyo area. 

OK. Of course, your father passed away over there. 

Yes. My sister was with him when he died. I guess she was the only 
one, unless there was my uncle. Some were alive; I don't know. So 
that's about all I knew what she did. She never talked very much about 


what she did or how she did it. 


When she got back? 
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Yes, when she got back. 

There weren't many letters or anything? 

No, we had to find out from the Red Cross where she was in the first 
place. After the war started, we didn't--we got--lost touch. 

Wow. Hard. You mean you got in touch with her before you were 
interned? 

No. 

It was after you... 

It was after. 

All right. We are still catching up on your sisters then. The next one, 
Hide, my grandmother. She, of course, got married before the war, 
right? 

Yes, much before the war, I think. 

Yes, because the boys--my father was ten or so. Do you remember 


when she got married--about meeting her husband and all? 


It was by baishakunin.*--Mochizukis. 


You were living with her when she got this match, right--in San 
Francisco? The baishakunin came to San Francisco? 

Oh, that was long before the war. 

Since grandmother [Hide] isn't here to tell about the baishakunin, I 


thought maybe you could fill in some of the gaps that you remember. 
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Well, not too much really. I know that Mr. Mochizuki fixed that up. 
Did he interview her to see what kind of person she was and then. . . 
Well, you know, at that time, she was kind of, I guess, in love with the 
Stanford graduate man, and his family didn't approve of our family, so 
he sent him to Japan. I mean the family sent him to Japan. So I think it 
was sort of... 

Second choice? 

Well, it was. ... What do they call that when they get rejected? Then 
they rebound or whatever . . . 

She was on the rebound and... 

I guess she was depressed and .. . 

Had to do something. Maybe she was still a little sad over this. 
Uh-huh. 

I see. 

Because she was still talking about him way after she got married. She 
sort of got in touch with him later so, I don't know the ins and outs of 
very. ... She was working--when she was in San Francisco, that's when 
she was going with Tom. She was working for a jeweler importing 
pearls and crystal and things like that. She liked to string pearls and 


knot them and that sort of thing. 


* Baishakunin: Marriage arranger. 


That's what she did in her older years too. How much time was there 
between when this guy had to leave? He went back to Japan and then 


did she get married shortly thereafter--in a year? 


HIRONAKA: _ It must have been not too long after that. I can't remember exactly. 


Well, you have the dates of the marriage. 

HIDA: Yes. It was the '26, wasn't it? Dad was born in '29. 

HIRONAKA: _ So it must have been between '25 or '26 or somewhere around there. 

HIDA: Yes, I see. Now she was ready to settle down, I guess. What about 
Shizu getting married?. This is the same baishakunin, right? The same 
match-maker? 

HIRONAKA: Yes, Mochizukis. When did she get married? You have that date? 

HIDA: 1937 or so, I guess. Tomi was born in '39. [Shizu's first child.] 

HIRONAKA: _ So it must have been around '36, I guess. Somewhere around there. So I 
was completely alone by that time. And I was a loner. 
Now that's hard for me to believe based on the last 20 years or so. Was 
it either you or Shizu, though--they told me about how--before she was 
to meet the parents--her prospective husband's parents, the two of you 
together made sushi or some refreshments? 

HIRONAKA: [LAUGHTER] Neither of us knew how really to cook Japanese 


food. So we proceeded in--we didn't know you had to cook the tofu--I 
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mean the outer kind. So we just bought tofu blocks and stuffed them. 
[LAUGHTER] 

It was kind of white then, wasn't it? 

[LAUGHTER] Oh, dear, it was terrible! I think about it now. | 
think, my gosh, Shizu should have known better than that. 

Oh, well, you were working women. It's the same thing now. You were 
two generations ahead of your time. 

Oh, dear, that was awful. 

But it's a good story. [LAUGHTER] OK, Shizu got married 
despite the sushi and moved to Fresno, right? So you were left by 


yourself. And then the war came and you left your job. The company 


folded and you went to Sacramento. Was it kind of a tense feeling in 


Sacramento? 

Yes, I think so. Probably more for the heads of families. I worked as a 
domestic a few months after arriving in Sacramento. Anyway, because | 
didn't have any money. So I helped her cook and looked after the girl-- 
the child. She was three years old but she couldn't walk or talk. I don't 
know whether she was three years or two or what, but anyway, she was 
mentally--I don't know whether mentally retarded or... . Anyway, she 
was handicapped in some way. She didn't develop normally and... 


Was this a Caucasian family? 
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Yes. So I worked during the day. We had to get home by five--before 
dark. 

Would that have been near where grandpa and grandma lived in 
Sacramento? 

No, it wasn't that close. I had to take a bus, I think. 

Big house. 

Yes. They had three bedrooms or something and it was quite a good- 
size house. All I really had to do was help her cook and wash dishes and 
I didn't--and then look after the girl. But I had to get home before dark 
or something. There was a curfew time. I don't remember what it was. 
Then the things got worse and worse and... 

It was announced in May that we had to... . It was a short period 
between the first of the year to the time we had to leave and it was in 
May, so I only worked maybe for a month or two. 

Do you remember what my grandparents then were doing because he 
had--well, they had possessions and they had a house. 

Yes. So we packed everything, except the furniture. We left the 
furniture in the house, because, I think, Mr. --what's his name--I don't 


know--I've forgotten what his name is--was going to take care of the 


property and rent it. So we left the furniture in the house and the--all the 
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other stuff that--our personal things were put in the garage. I think that 
he lost the vintage car that he was keeping. 


Yeah. I'm not sure if it was taken out of that garage or they had to just 


sell it at such a ridiculously low price. Supposedly there's a newspaper 


clipping of the car and maybe him with the car and the headline was 
"Jap has to sell car" for x-number of dollars--a very low figure. 

But we sold everything. I had a set of clubs--golf clubs... 

Oh, you golf? 

I don't know--I paid probably quite a bit for each club, but I had to sell 
the whole thing for $10 or something. 

Where did you golf? In San Francisco? 

Yes. 

I see. Did grandma and grandpa have to sell anything else? Do you 
remember? 

I don't remember what they finally sold. But we sold whatever we 
could. 

I see. Then how much time did you have to do all this? 

About two weeks. 

That's all? 


I don't think it was much more than two weeks. 
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Yes. OK. Then you could take what you could carry to --I think you 
went to the Sacramento Memorial Auditorium? 

I don't remember where we went, because I wasn't, you know, too 
familiar with Sacramento. But we had to meet at a certain place, stand 
in line and wait--get our dog tags. 

Maybe you were helping with the boys too, weren't you--your nephews. 
Probably. I don't remember. 

OK. And then what happened after you got your tags? 

We all got shipped on busses to Walerga’. Then your grandmother 
[Hide] in the meantime had a hysterectomy. I guess that's one of the 
reasons why I went to Sacramento. Right after the war broke out, she 
went into the hospital, so I took care of the kids they had--did some 
cooking and... 

Was that an emergency surgery? 

Oh, I guess she knew she had to. I don't know whether it was an 
emergency or not. Whether she knew it was coming or . . .But anyway 
then that made a difference after she was in Walerga. They. ... I don't 
know whether she petitioned or what--told them she had been in the 


hospital not too long before the evacuation and they gave us little better 


° Walerga: One of the temporary detention camps in operation from late March 1942 to about middle of 
October 1942 where internee families were kept until relocated to more permanent detention camps called 
Relocation Centers. (Ten Visits by Frank and Joanne Iritani) 
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accommodations instead of sleeping on that straw mattress. We got a 
regular kind of mattress--bed. 

In a horse stall? 

Huh? 


Were you still in a horse stall? 


No, it wasn't a horse stall where we were--Walerga. That's Tanforan’® in 


Santa Anita. They were in horse stalls. But we weren't in horse stalls. 
We were in the desert. [Mitsu's first Sacramento summer. Present day 
Foothills Farms, off of I-80 between the Madison Avenue and 
Greenback exits. | 

Walerga was a fairground, wasn't it? 

No. Well, yes, they had to build it specially for us. 

Just for you guys. So there was still a mess hall--place to eat? 
Uh-huh, mess hall. In the center was the mess [hall]-- washing and 
laundering and bathing and lavatories. Barracks were around the 
outside. 

Would it have been cold there? 

It was--let's see--what time did we leave Walerga? 

Or was it warm? 

It was warm. It was very warm. 


So how long were you in Walerga and what happened after that? 
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That was only a couple of months, I think. I think we left Walerga to go 


to Tule Lake'! about September, so it might have been three or four 


months? 

And that was a long trip, wasn't it from Walerga? 

Yes, on the train. We had to get off the train. If you got off, you had to 
be counted before you got on again like criminals. 

So they made stops along the way? 

I only remember one stop, really, when we got off. We sat. When we 
ate, we had long lumber for tables. It was just--it wasn't even a real 
table. It was lumber placed on top of something to hold it and then your 
food was placed on this thing. The dust was terrible--whenever smoke 
came, it salt and peppered the food. [LAUGHTER] 

You had to keep the place dark though, too--the train? 

No, no. I don't think so, except when--if it was a, you know, fire-- 
warning or something, you might have to, but otherwise, we didn't have 
the shades down. I don't think--I don't remember if we did. 

Shizu said they did, but that was going in a different direction. 

Yes, but we didn't. I don't remember doing that particularly. 

But the train ride must have been just a day or so, right--couple of 


meals? 


'° Tanforan: Assembly Center 
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'' Tule Lake: One of ten permanent detention camps called Relocation Centers by the government, housing 


It was more than that. 

You were picking up more people? 

No, but we had to go into Klamath Falls and then back out. 

So finally you arrive at Tule Lake and you get off and what do you see? 
A lot of barracks. 

So that must have been kind of depressing. 

It was depressing, and then you had to take a shower. In those days. .. . 
I think in Walerga you had no protection at all, you know. We weren't 
used to taking a public shower, but in Walerga we had to. But in Tule 
Lake they did put partitions between. 

The showers or the toilets? 

The showers, or was it both? I think we had private. I'm not quite sure 
about that. Maybe at least the bathroom, you know, toilets were 
partitioned off. There was no doors to them, but then they .. . 

So three sides. 

Yes, three sides. I think it was three sides. I'm sure we didn't have 
doors. 

So you were assigned--the five of you were assigned the--what do you 
call it--a barrack or a house? 


Block 36 or something. 


ra) 


internees from March 1942 and all closed by November 1945. (Ten Visits by Frank and Joanne Iritani. 
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Can you describe the area that you lived in? 

It was about a 20' by 20' room and we partitioned ourselves off a little 
bit. 

With blankets or did--made your own partitions? 

I think there were some boards or something that we built ourselves, I 
guess--partitioned ourselves. 

Do you remember if it was open between your unit and the next unit? 
No, it was closed. 

You probably could still hear the sounds. 

Oh, yes. Sure you could. 

People snoring or whatever. 

Whatever. 

How about food? 

Oh, food was not very interesting. [LAUGHTER] And we had 
pancakes everyday. 

Really? 

In the mornings. We really did, and whole hotdogs swimming in some 
kind of liquid. Potatoes--it was watery--everything seemed to be watery. 
I didn't feel like --I swore I would never eat a hotdog after I got out, or a 


pancake, but I did, eventually. 


Did the five of you eat together or not? 
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No, hardly ever. Sometimes I ate with Hide, but very seldom. 

What were the others doing? Eating at a different time? 

Kids would eat together. It depended on how you got in the mess hall. 
We didn't have an assigned place. 

You could go to any mess hall pretty much? 

No, not to any mess hall, but you could go within the mess hall. Or 
there were a lot of mess halls. I think there was a mess hall for each 
block. 

So that would have been like a hundred people? 

I don't know how many actually. I wasn't very statistical minded. 
How about doing the laundry in camp? 

You had to wash... 

By hand? 

By hand. 

So they had big buckets and hot water in some. . . 

Big laundry room. We used washboards. 

Were you in any clubs or activities in the camp? 

No. 

You were working though, right? 

I was working--five days--six days a week. 


What kinds of jobs did you have in camp again? File clerk? 
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Well, I was an interviewer for a little while after I got into Tule Lake 
and it was difficult for me because I knew only English and a lot of the 
interviewees didn't know any English. They knew Japanese, so I was a 
very poor interviewer. And then I also worked in the files as a clerk--all 
deaths were recorded and jobs were assigned from this office. And I 
interviewed people that came in for change of jobs, as well as filed the 
paperwork. 

OK. So there was employment there--WRA” employment? 

Yes, within the complex. 

OK. So your job had nothing to do with the loyalty questions--27 and 
28. 

Oh, the loyalty questions came afterwards--after we were in there. Then 
they said, "Do you agree to this and this and this?" If you said, "Yes, 
Yes," you were okay. They let you pass. You could just lie about it. 
And then, but one woman--the interviewer, you know, I think she was 
sympathizing with the Japanese. She said--well, we were encouraged 
sort of to say if you returned us to where we came from, we would sign 
we would be faithful. But [we had] no idea of doing anything anyway. 
So we signed it that way. So we had to have another trial, so to speak, 


after we got to Tule Lake to decide before we could go out so I said, 


UES. Voss ese 


Go 
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HIDA: That was after you were in camp for a while though, right? 

HIRONAKA: Yes. 

HIDA: Do you remember about my grandfather and grandmother? Did they 
Say. Yeceyes ¢ 

[END TAPE 1, SIDE B] 

[BEGIN TAPE 2, SIDE A] 

HIDA: We were talking about the loyalty questions, and again, what did the-- 
my grandparents-- 

HIRONAKA: Your grandparents. Well, your [grand]mother, of course, Hide, did the 
same thing as I did. But I don't know what your father did. I mean what 
your grandfather did. 

HIDA: So you had to be reinterviewed as they wanted to . . . 

HIRONAKA: _ [ don't know whether he was reinterviewed or whether he had said "Yes, 
Yes" to begin with. 

HIDA: But you two were. 

HIRONAKA: Yes. 

HIDA: Then the overall camp experience--the hardships or your worst memory 
in camp? 

HIRONAKA: _ Well, for me, I was allergic to a lot of things, but I knew that before I 
went in. But the dust, the silt that would go into the windows when the 


windstorms would come, did really finish me off as far as allergies are 


'? WRA: War Relocation Authority 
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concerned. I could not breathe properly and so I decided then that I 
better get out before I couldn't breathe anything anymore. Especially at 
Amache’. There was such a fine silt. In Tule Lake there was some, but 
not as much as Amache. 

I see. OK. We should ask the opposite side then. Do you have any best 
memory of camp or anything good that came out it? Time to go toa 
class? 

Yes, that's true--we could. I took some sewing classes and sort of took a 
refresher course in shorthand and typing--shorthand, I think, it was. The 
typing I didn't bother. Intellectually, I didn't increase any. I mean I 
didn't take any courses that I can remember that would have helped that. 
Of course, you were working. 

I was working. I mean when I was doing the mess hall, I had more time, 
so that's why I decided to go into mess hall, so I could take a few 
classes. 

I see. That's good. All right, you were talking about your allergies and 
leaving camp. How did you find out that this was an option? 

That I could leave? 

Yes: 

Well, because that was an option all the time. 


Later on. Not at first. 


'S Amache: One of ten permanent detention camps (see Tule Lake) 
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Unless you were cleared. 

After the 27, 28--those two questions, you mean? 

Yes. If you found a place where you could go, so I decided. ... Well, 
there were friends that had worked in the Tule Lake file office where I 
did. 

Tule Lake? 

Tule Lake where they decided that you were okay to go East or stay in 
the same area. I think that they had already cleared me. So I went... . I 
mean these friends [from the records department] had all gone to 


Philadelphia, so I went with them. I mean they had established 


themselves there, and so I went to the same place they were staying, and 


they said they'd feed me for one week until I got a job. 

So that was really Japanese Americans you were going out with--to hook 
up with. 

Uh-huh. 

I see. So you didn't have ajob. You just went out to their apartment or 
whatever. 

Yes. 

So then what kind of work did you eventually end up with? 

I went to the American Friends Service first. And then I --a month later 


I had a call from the Board of Christian Education of the United 
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Presbyterian Church, and I went to work there. And I stayed with them 
for eighteen years. 
Wow! 


And then I went from there to work at McCormick Seminary, which is 


also affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church. Well, anyway, it 


belongs to the church. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. And then I decided I wanted to go back to California, so I had 
visited California that summer, and one of the ladies there in one of the 
offices--the Christian Education office--said, "Why don't you come back 
to California.?" I said, "Well, find me a job." 

And she did. 

She did. So she interviewed me in Chicago. And I came back and then 
I--after I worked for him a couple of months--I don't know--maybe it 
was a year. I discovered that the Board of Pensions was out of the same 
church, and was having an opening because she was not going to work 
anymore, and so | applied for that job and I retired from there. 

Let's go back to Philadelphia. I just want to get a little bit of East Coast 
flavor. Was there any kind of Japan town in Philadelphia or Japanese 
American community? 


No, not really. 
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Just your friends and that was about it? 

Any food that--Japanese like food we bought-- or bought something 
similar in Chinatown. 

I see. Chinatown in Philadelphia. And then at the places you worked, it 
was probably all Caucasians? 

ES: 

Did camp ever come up in discussion with any of these people? Did 
they ever ask you about it? 

Yes, I guess they did. Well, when election time came, someone asked, 
"Did you register?" and I said, "No." I said, "There's no point in voting, 
because even as a citizen you get interned." This was all in one of the 
bosses' [office] in the department, in the elevator. We talked. He said, 
"You better register anyway." So I was mad. I don't think I discussed it 
with anyone , you know, in any length. Except one Christmas I was 
invited to some--one of the bosses! places and we were saying about the 
different Christmases that we had, and I spoke up of the time when I was 
in San Mateo... 

The paper and all that? 


Weeping and throwing things away and burning things to keep warm, 


and then receiving that dish of raviloli made my Christmas. 
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Yes, which led up to the war, so he was asking about it. Your other 
Japanese American friends--did they have trouble getting a job or 
everybody... 

Not that I know of. 

No prejudice, do you think? 

Well, in some stores, I applied for a job in Sears and they wouldn't take 
me, but then I just took whatever job they gave me. You know, like 
American Friends, they were trying to help the Japanese Americans and 
the Presbyterian Church was-- at least they took in one Japanese--me! 
Oh, I see. But as far as really hooking up with a Protestant 
congregation, that was really first in Philadelphia then. You joined the 
church? 


I joined the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. Then I hadn't really 


joined any church before that. I wasn't baptized anywhere, although I 


had gone to the Methodist Church. 

In Mayfield? 

In Mayfield. 

In Philadelphia you also went to Temple University, right? 

Yes, for English literature and composition courses in the evenings. 


That was just kind of for fun, right? 
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Well, not for fun, but to prove that I could do university work if I had 
wanted to. 

And you did it, right? 

Yes, I did it under great difficulty, [LAUGHTER] I just took courses 
anyway. I had taken adult classes like Spanish and various courses, but 
then I thought, "Well, why don't I try taking a class in English?". 

That must have been a lot of homework when you were working full 
time, right? 

Yes. 

Weekends--term papers? 

Yes: 

Then you moved to Chicago, and were things pretty much the same 
there--no Japanese American community? 


Well, I'm sure there must have been a Japanese American community. I 


used to have a friend there--one Japanese woman who was very helpful, 


but I didn't really get in with the Japanese community. 

You were busy working. You didn't have kids too, which maybe. . . 
So we had more social-type things, and I didn't have any children, of 
course. 

Those were mostly Caucasian friends there? 


Mostly Caucasian friends. 
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Did they--did anybody ever ask you about the war there? Internment 
camp? 

Not much except, of course, like, you know, Christmas time when I told 
them that story, why, they were a little curious, but other than that, 
because most of those people that were at the party were Christians-- 
Presbyterians. 

L Sec. 

Either ministers and their wives or other staff. 

I see. So no prejudice or discrimination to speak of really in that time. 


No, not really. Some people, you know, would walk up to you and [are] 


rude in a way because they said, "What are you?", you know. They 


don't want [to acknowledge] I'm an American. 

And that always irritates them. 

What they really want to know is what your race is. 

Yes. You would have been in Chicago then when Shu came back? Do 
you remember anything? 

No, I was still in Philadelphia when Shu came back. 

Well, actually, during this whole time in camp, were you in 
communication with Shizu in the other camp down south? 

Not much. 


You didn't write letters? 
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No. 

And certainly not with Shu. So--but then... 

Shu and Hide, but I didn't--I guess Shizu and I never did agree much. 
Well, we lived together but I guess... 

She was saying that she was always envious--that she wanted to go out 
with the older two sisters and not stay home with the younger sister. 


She was my baby sitter. 


That could be part of it. So you wanted to come back to California just 


because it felt like home to you? 
No, because it was too cold. 
[LAUGHTER] I see, the truth comes out. So, as you said before, 
the job worked out. Oh, please talk about when you first came to 
California in 1965--how you lived in [that residence] with those women 
you're still friends with? 

In San Francisco, but well, it was a residence for women run by the 
Salvation Army. I was--I think the oldest was supposed to be around in 
their 30s or something, but I was 55 when I came back, so I guess 50, 
anyway, whatever it was, they made an exception. 

SOVOUNs « 


So I stayed there. Let's see--how many years? Maybe a couple of years. 


It was like you had a room and then you all cooked together? 
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No, no. It was served--just like here. They served breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. But I always took breakfast and dinner. I don't think they 
served lunch. 

You were working. 

I was working anyway, so I wouldn't have lunch, but I used to eat 
breakfast and dinner there, I think. 

And you still have good friends--you still keep in contact. 

I made friends there. 

You have May Rothsberg--I met May, right? 

Yes, I knew her from Chicago. 

Pat and Rowena--Japanese. Louise Takeuchi was Japanese. 

Oh, she was at your church in San Francisco. 

Yes. Then I got an apartment on Clement Street in San Francisco. 
About a year later I moved to downtown on Hyde Street. Then, I moved 
to Berkeley in the same apartment as Virginia Clark and May Rothsberg. 
All right. I think we are up the present then. Let's see, why don't you 
bring us up to date. You first--you worked for what--twenty years and 
then you retired, or so? 

Twenty years. 


aS. 


Oh, in'75, OK. At that time you still lived in... 


HIRONAKA: Berkeley. 


HIDA: Berkeley still. In'75? But then you moved to... 


HIRONAKA: After I retired, I moved over to San Francisco. Nihon machi'*. Nippon 


Terrace. It was on Sutter Street. 

Sutter Street near Japantown I think because I visited you in '78 with 
grandma [Hide]. And then you moved to the Eastern Park which was 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church. 

HIRONAKA: Yes, that's right. I moved from the Japanese place to Eastern Park 
Apartments. 

HIDA: And then more recently you moved to Santa Clara? 

HIRONAKA: — 1995, 

HIDA: Let's go back. I guess redress happened when you were still living in 
San Francisco--redress and reparations. How did you feel when that 
came? Was it a surprise? Happy or "finally they did this?" 

HIRONAKA: Well, I hadn't--it was unexpected, because I never thought that they 
would ever repay us or make any reparations or apologize or anything. I 
never expected anything. But I did--well, it was a surprise. 

So maybe you feel a little better about the government since they did 
that? 

HIRONAKA: — Oh, I never--I never seemed to feel against the government. It was 


against the particular person who caused it. 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


So what do you think if there was another war and evacuation, what 
should... 

I shouldn't think we would be evacuated this time. 

But if something happened, should... 

Well, I don't --depends on what the situation is--what kind of people. 
Now there are some races that are more aggressive than others. The 
Japanese were not aggressive. I mean those living in the United States. 
They were more or less peaceful-type of people, and as they discovered, 
we didn't have one person that caused any sabotage of any kind. But if 
you find that some of these races are very much more aggressive and 
vocal, you might have a little discomfort. 

Or individuals--from the individual--case-by-case. 


In that case I would say possibly. 


You mentioned that Japanese Americans tend to be kind of quiet and 


cooperative and all, and so what do you think is the greatest contribution 
from the Nisei--men first--to American society? 

Well, the fact that they showed their faithfulness by joining that 

anny ss 

Aap 

And fighting for the United States and then probably facing a lot of 


hardships when they enlisted. 


' Nihon machi: Japanese town 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


What about the Nisei women--greatest contributions by them? 

That I don't know. 

They are the silent heroes, I think. Can you think of any. ... How 
would your life have been different if the war didn't happen? 

I can't imagine. I would be in the same old rut. Yes, that's right. That's 
one of the things, I think, that did--good that did come out of the 
evacuation--was the scattering of the Japanese and not, you know, the 
preponderance of Japanese in California. As it happens, they are more 
in these three states than anywhere else probably. But it did make 
people go other places and know other faces and have them know you. 
Exactly. 

That, I think, is one of the good things that happened. 


And then to you personally too. It... 


It enlarged my acquaintanceship of people, because most of my friends 


that I remember fondly and miss them are Americans--Caucasian race. 
That's as far as I'm concerned. Because my friends were mostly 
Caucasians. 

Philadelphia? Chicago? 

Except the few people that call me, you know--the few Japanese 


Americans that called me over to Philadelphia for instance. 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 
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Yes, those were good people too. So do you have a crowning 
achievement of your life? 

Nothing. I am a total failure. 

Oh, no, no. You've done much more than a lot of people can say--that 
didn't have to go through the war experience. You've traveled. You've 
brightened people's lives. You've been an example of how to enjoy life 
and treat others. 

I've traveled, yes. I wanted to travel more. In fact, I'd love to be able to 
do some more things, but physically, I can't do it. 

I guess that leaves travel shows on TV... 

Yes, but that's not quite enough. But I have to be grateful for what I did 
do. 

Well, do you have any--I don't know-- social or political, religious 
messages that you want to leave? 

No, I don't. I'm very .... I try to be a Christian. But I find it very 
difficult to be faithful in reading and studying the Bible, which I admit 
to. 

Because it is a high standard? 

Well, no, not for any particular reason. Because I'm too lazy. 


You do a lot more than most people your age. Do you have any advice 


for young people? You've lived a lot longer than some people. 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


HIRONAKA: 


HIDA: 


Yes. Whatever religion they have, I think they should have some kind 
of faith beyond just ordinary . .. 

Themselves. 

Themselves. There is a world beyond somewhere, I'm sure. 

Is there anything else you like to say? Add? 


No. I talked too much. [LAUGHTER] 


Well, we really appreciate your time and story. It's been very 


interesting. Thanks again. 


[END TAPE 2, SIDE A] 
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